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NOTE TO THE PUBLIC DOMAIN EDITION 



This unit was prepared by the Committee on the Study of History, 
Amherst College, under contract with the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. It is one of a number of units prepared by the Amherst Project, 
and was designed to be used either in series with other units from the 
Project or independently, in conjunction with other materials. While 
the units were geared initially for college-preparatory students at 
the high school level, experiments with them by the Amherst Project 
suggest the adaptability of many of them, either wholly or in part, 
for a considerable range of age and ability levels, as well as in a 
number of different kinds of courses. 

The units have been used experimentally in selected schools 
throughout the country, in a wide range of teaching/ learning situa- 
tions. The results of those experiments will be incorporated in the 
Final Report of the Project on Cooperative Research grant H-168, 
which will be distributed through ERIC. 

Except in one respect, the unit reproduced here is the same as 
the experimental unit prepared and tried out by the Project. The 
single exception is the removal of excerpted articles which originally 
appeared elsewhere and are under copyright. While the Project received 
special permission from authors and publishers to use these materials 
in its experimental edition, the original copyright remains in force, 
and the Project cannot put such materials in the public domain. They 
have been replaced in the present edition by bracketed summaries, and 
full bibliographical references have been included in order that the 
reader may find the material in the original. 

This unit was initially prepared in the summer of 1965 



INTRODUCTION 



In essence the question presented in this unit is: is the United States 
an imperial power? No thoughtful person would wish to stand on the street 
corner and say "yes" too loudly, for such a statement rubs against the 
American grain, and does damage to our idealized picture of ourselves. Yet 
what is the alternative? Are we really prepared to bring home the troops, 
close down the missile bases, scrap NATO and SEATO, and turn the U.N. over 
to the tourists and the pigeons --and the communists? Thus we are hung on the 
horns of a dilemma, as we do not, I think, really want to face up to the 
implications inherent in either alternative. 

The aim of the unit is to present the student with some of the ramifi- 
cations of the problem. At first he may well view imperialism as a simple 
question of morality: is imperialism good or bad? But the problem rapidly 
becomes more complex. If it is assumed that imperialism is a concomitant of 
power, does it follow that imperialism can be good or bad depending on the 
use to which that power is put? In other words, does the question become 
one of motives? Were Stalin's tanks in Hungary bad because his motives were 
bad, but our tanks in Santo Domingo were good because our motives were good? 
And what about the less powerful nations in the world? Would they be better 
off if the great powers left them alone? What is it like to stand relatively 
defenseless and alone in Viet Nam and in Korea, in the Middle East and in 
West Berlin between great forces over which you have no control? 

It would seem that no matter from what direction one approaches the 
problem of imperialism, the end product is always a question^ never an 
answer. Thus the more deeply the student applies himself to the study of 
imperialism, the more deeply will he find himself impaled on the horns of 
the basic dilemma. He will discover that while there may be day to day 
answers to situations of the moment, these answers are at best only tentative 
never final. If, then, the thoughtful student is made unhappy by his investi 
gation, he will come by his unhappiness honestly, for this is not a happy 
problem. But at the same time he may acquire a greater understanding of the 
position in which the United States finds itself during this second half of 
the twentieth century. 

This teacher's manual contains mere suggestions for classroom procedures 
and questions for discussion. Before getting fully launched into the unit, 
it might be: well to consider having the students spend five minutes at the 
beginning of every period discussing the crisis of the moment, be it Viet 
Nam or problems in the Caribbean. Sooner or later that discussion will 
compliment the ideas presented in the unit. 

Let it be said again, at this point, that the teacher's role 



is to let the student discover the facts, the questions, the ideas 
and the echoes of ideas. It was C. B. Shaw who said that the teacher 
was a fellow traveller who pointed out the way ahead only because he 
had travelled that way before. The act of discovery has been endemic 
in American history and should be encouraged in the study of that 
history . 



SECTION I 

IS AMERICA AN IMPERIALISTIC POWER? 



Section I is designed to have the student take a position on 
the question: is America an imperialistic power? The article by 

Yu Chao-li was chosen because it is by a Communist and should 
irritate the student into a negative response. Later he may wel 
find himself struggling to hold his ground. The section was 
purposely kept short to allow time for a brief student essay on the 
key question. The point must be clear, however, that the question 
is not "will we win?" or "are we reactionaries?" or "are we paper 

tigers?" 

Discussion in class could note the following points: 

1. Yu Chao-li' s use of Marxist "laws": What is the nature of 

such a law? Does it produce inevitability? 

2. Yu Chao-li' s use of half-truths: the United States is 

militaristic because we have 250 bases around the world. 



3. The inclusion of some truths and worthwhile thoughts: it 
is true that the worse we look the better off they are. 

4. Yu Chao-li' s comment on the atomic bomb: Wars are won by 
people. What meaning does this statement have for us. What can 
we do about winning the struggle in South East Asia. 



Eventually the discussion should come around to the meaning 
of the word "imperialism" which leads directly to Section II. 



SECTION II 

WHAT IS IMPERIALISM? 

This section will introduce the student to the problem of 
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defining "imperialism." He should note that definitions change and that, 
therefore, the position he has taken on this subject may also be subject 
to change. He should note that a definition is affected by the time and 
the circumstances under which it was written, and he should wonder if his 
own position is influenced in this way. Is Yu Chao-li's position also 
influenced in the same manner? 

Provided, of course, that you have a broad-minded school board or 
board of trustees, you might liven the discussion by taking Yu's side of 
the question. Using the latest crisis in the news, are we supporting 
"reactionaries" there? If you were a citizen of the place, would not the 
United States appear militaristic? Does possession of the atomic bomb 
do us any good there? Yu says he wants peace. We say we want peace. Who 
started the war? 

There should be a number of unanswered questions lying around at the 
conclusion of this discussion. The students should be encouraged to 
examine these questions using the historian's approach. 



SECTION III 
EUROPEAN IMPERIALISM 

Too often text books treat United States history as though the 
North American continent continued to be as isolated from Europe as it 
was in the days of Columbus. To do this with the topic of imperialism 
is to distort it beyond understanding. American imperialism at the 
turn of the century was part of a great Western expansion growing from a 
soil enriched by a burgeoning industrial capitalism and by intensifying 
nationalism , a soil made increasingly fertile by a strange assortment of 
ambitious statesmen, Christian missionaries, and irresponsible adventurers 
all imbued with the prevailing Darwinian theory that survival is to the 
fit, that only the brave deserve the fair. 

Section III presents the students with this western phenomenon and 
some of the forces which impelled it: economic forces, nationalistic 

forces, a sense of mission, and a belief in the value of conflict and 
struggle. He will see that the imperialism which developed at the 
turn of the century is not altogether analogous to the situation he 
witnesses today. Should he at this time draw the conclusion that the 
American product is somehow better than the European variety, let him do 
so. Later, as he moves on to subsequent sections of the unit he may find 
himself wanting to reconsider. 
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Part A of Section III is devoted to a traditional economic 
interpretation of imperialism, A word needs to be said about 
the countries and the dates selected for inclusion m the charts. 
Except for Portugal, the nations listed are those most actively 
engaged in imperial expansion up to World War I, In a sense, 
Portugal acts as a control factor, not being one or grea~ 
industrial nations yet retaining colonial possessions iefw over 

from the older colonial! ^ ^ ^ ^ m , . « M ^ - ' - *1 it M V c 

1877 is the point when a distaste for the ola colonialxwm begins 

to be over-powered by the interest in a w New Imperialism, loo4. 
is the year in which Bismarck gave in to the German advocates 
of expanfisjbnism and one year before Italy emoarked on ner im- 
perial adventures in Africa <> 1890 reflects the progress o* the 

new expansion, 1900 marks our own entry into the lists axong 
with Russia, 1910 brought Japanese involvement, The student 
may jump to conclusions here, but it is not^ illogical to say . 
that the figures reflect not the cause but the result of imperialism 
which may well ha*ve sprung from other causes. The door snouxd be 
kept open for all ideas . 

Leninas economic determinism in Part A is balanced in Part B 
bv Rhodes °s racism and unquenchable desire for the expansion o- 
power, by Stanley°s sense of mission, by Ferry °s nationalism, and 
by Chamberlain°s amalgam of all these factors. On tne subject 
of the survival of the fittest Darwin is not particularly quotable, 
yet he and the Darwinians had an enormous impact on the intellec- 
tual climate of the times as is evidenced by the three nighty 
Darwinistic statements on war which are also included m rart a. 

You may wish to assign or bring to class some secondary sources 
to help the students understand the great effect ot Darwin s 
theory when translated into sociological and political, terms. 

One further comment may be helpful. Ideas are communicaole. 
Men separated by thousands of miles and by many decaaes not only 
express the same ideas but express them in very nearly tne same 
words. As the student moves on to subsequent sections ne Wxii 
hear echoes of the materials in this section. For example Ferry 
and Mahan both talk about cooling stations $ and much of Beveridge 
sounds like Chamberlain, as does Lyndon Johnson. 



SECTION IV 

AMERICA FACES IMPERIALISM 



Section IV gets to the heart of the question as to whether 
or not the United States is today an imperialistic power. Once 
again we begin with the historical approach. In Paru A *ne 
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student is presented with selections representative of the climate of 
opinion prevailing at the turn of the century. After reading this section 
the student may discover that the differences he thought he could detect 
between the European and American brands of imperialism do not exist 
in fact. 



From the beginning the American attitude toward imperialism has been 
an ambivalent one. Beveridge and Bryan in Part B typify the contradiction. 
One argues that since we are the superior race and have the power, we also 
have a divine mission and imperial destiny. The spokesman for the opposite 
viewpoint counters that to use our power to enslave others if to repudiate 
the ideals set forth in the Declaration of Independence and that it should 
be the destiny of the United States to free men rather than to enslave 

them. 



At this point the student should be encouraged to commit himself as 
to the role the United States should have played. He may find it relatively 
easy to commit himself at this point. He will find later that judgment 
is more difficult as he moves on to modern questions in which he may feel a 
greater sense of involvement. 



The ambivalence of the prevailing attitudes toward imperialism is 
illustrated in the course of our relations with our Caribbean neighbors. 
Theodore Roosevelt becomes a case in point as he discusses the value of 
arbij^alfion and then declines to use arbitration in handling the crisis 
in 'the Dominican Republic. Was President Roosevelt blind to the paradox 
or was there, as far as he was concerned.! no paradox at all because he 
had two sets of rules: one for a situation where power clashed with 

power and another for a situation where power operated in a vacuum? 



With Wilson the ambivalence is clear. Proclaiming a policy based on 
respect for national integrity and on the equality of nations, he proceeds 
to act in quite a different vein in his dealings with Mexico, Haiti and 
the Dominican Republic. (See Appendix) Why? 



The New Deal "Good Neighbor Policy" comes out looking very well 
indeed. This did not necessarily mean, however, that we had escaped the 
ambivalence of the past. It may mean only that during the period there 
were no problems calling for drastic action and that the depression had 
given the nations of the hemisphere a common concern. 



President Johnson's handling of the situation in the Dominican 
Republic in 1965 would seem more in keeping with the philosophy of 
Teddy Roosevelt than of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Despite the rhetoric and 
resolutions from Bryan to Hull, have we now espoused an imperialistic 
policy? Does our response to the present day crisis in Viet Nam or Santo 
Domingo make us an imperialistic nation? Or have conditions changed so 
drastically as to render obsolete definitions and policies formulated in 
earlier eras? 
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SECTION V 

THE NEW IMPERIALISM: WHOSE BURDEN? 



The last section presents the advice of two Englishmen: Kipling 
who urged us in 1899 to accept our mission, and Fairies who, sixty-six 
years later, urges us to wear the purple proudly. Recognition of 
the fact that we are the guardians at the gate may not make any easier 
our decisions as to how we should cope with recurrent and continuing 
world crises, but it may make it easier to bear the burden. 
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INTRODUCTION 



Know then thyself, presume not God to scan: 
The proper study of mankind is man* 



Alexander Pope 



Of all the tools that aid in an understanding of man in general 
and oneself in particular, history, when properly used, is most easily 
used* In this unit you are to be the historian. Through the writings 
and speeches of men who were imperialists and men who were anti- 
imperialists you are t-o gather the facts, the beliefs, and the 
attitudes that will lead to an understanding of imperialism. Such an 
understanding should; GLead to a far more important goal, which is to see 
your own position on imperialism in a new light. 

The unit is made up of a number of original documents* We are 
not particularly interested in having you memorize anything here but 
rather to reflect on what you read, bringing to that reflection the knowl- 
edge and beliefs that you already have* Facts are not, like gems, to be 
stored in the vault of the mind but are tools to be used to b uil d a 
better understanding of the world you live’ in. 
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SECTION I 



IS AMERICA AN IMPERIALISTIC POWER? 



Following is an article by Yu Chao-li, a writer for the Communist 
Foreign Languages Press : 



Dfu Chao-li argues that world capitalism, led by the 
United States, is imperialistic, but because of various 
factors, primarily the opposition of the people and 
’’peace-loving countries, " it is on the decline. Ke 
claims that the United States tries to use nuclear 
weapons to frighten the people but the atom bomb is a 
” paper tiger" that will eventually be destroyed by the . 
people. According to Yu Chao-li it is Marxist law that 
the Communist parties will eventually triumphj 



Yu Chao-li, "The Forces of the New Are Bound to Defeat the Forces 
of Decay, ” in Imperialism and All Reactionaries are Paper Tirrers 
(Foreign Languages Press, Peking, 1958), 65-75, in passim . 
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SECTION II 

WHAT IS IMPERIALISM ? 



This section presents' a variety of definitions of '.'imperialism" and 
the related word "colony. " These definitions were formulated in varying 
times and places. 

1. The 13th edition of The Encyclopaedia Britar.nl ca published in 1926 
in Great Britain, did not contain the word imperialism. The 1944 print- 
ing of the 14th edition also published in Great Britain, reads in part 

1 

as follows: 

[In this article imperialism is defined in political and 
. ideological terms. After a brief survey of imperialism 
the article concludes with an analysis of "the new fascist 
imperialism" which aims at world domination based on the 
idea of the master race. It suggests that the struggle 
against fascism on the part of those. imbued with "humanitarian, 
Christian and democratic tradition" may eventually lead to the 
end of imperialism through the recognition of the equality 
of nations, 3 

2, By I 964 the Encyclopaedia Britannica had been purchased by American 

2 

interests. The article on imperialism now read: 

, [Imperialism is defined as the control of one state over 
people beyond its borders who are unwilling to accept such 
control and therefore it is considered "morally' reprehensible. " 
The article suggests that because of the difficulty of 
identifying imperialism in actual cases it has been used by 
nations for polemic purposes against opponents. It concludes 
by 'indicating that, although the term is relatively new, it 
is "as old as civilization" as a phenomenon.] 

- 

"Imperialism, " Encyclopaedia Britannica (Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Ltd., London, 1944)* 

2 

"Imperialism," Encyclopaedia ' Britannica (Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Inc., Chicago, 1964) XII, 121. . 
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3* Collier's Encyclopedia published in the United States in 1962 puts 

3 

it this way: 

[The author of this article makes a case for .identifying 
imperialism in. broader terms than just direct political 
or military domination. Although imperialism can be found 
throughout history its characteristics and the national 
motives behind it vary considerably.] 

4* While "imperialism” is a relatively new word, "colony" is not. The 

ninth edition of the Encyclopaedia Brltannica printed in 1875 has this 
4 

to say: 

COLONY, The term -colony, often loosely applied, is most commonly 
used to denote a settlement of the subjects of a sovereign state in lands 
beyond. it 3 boundaries, owning no allegiance to any foreign power, and 
■retaining a greater or less degree of dependence on the mother country. 
The founding and the growth of such communities furnish matter for an 
interesting chapter in the history as well of ancient as of modern 
civilization; and the regulation of the relations between the parent 
state and its dependencies abroad gives rise to important problems alike 
in national policy and in international economics. • . . 

It is rather the force of circumstances than the consistent main- 
tenance of any definite policy that has shaped the relation of England 
to her various dependencies. But -the colonial policy of the future ha 3 
of late been largely debated, and with widely divergent issues. The 
"colonial system" so long maintained by England, as well as by all other 
powers, had been finally abandoned. No one now claims that the mother 
country has the right, still less that in self-defence she is bound, to 
restrict and hamper the trade of the colony for her own benefit; nor are 
there now found many to advocate the differential duties in favour of 
colonial ^produce, which that ancient system rendered all but necessary. 
Many, indeed, go to an opposite extreme, and argue that for both sides 
it would be better that the interdependent relation should be totally 
sundered, and each colony, as soon as possible, left to shift for itself. 
The trade of neither party, it is alleged, gains anything by the main- 
tenance of the connection; the European state is exposed to needless risk 
in time of war by her responsibility to her scattered dependencies, and 
to additional expense in providing against that risk; while the colonies 
are liable to be dragged into wars with which they have no concern. The 
•0 good-will arising from t he sense of common origin would, it is said, 
amply maintain all the mutual advantages enjoyed under the present 
system, and would secure a virtual confederacy. ... 

3" Imperialism, " Collier's Encyclopedia . fTha Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Company, 19&2), XII, 545. 

^"Colony, " The Encyclopaedia Brltannica. 9th Edition (Samuel L. 

Hall, New York, 1878), VI, 158-160. 
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5. The 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica printed in 1910 , 

t 

reflects a different attitude. After beginning with a definition almost 

i 

identical with that of the 9th edition, the author concludes with this j 

{ 

comment about Great Britain: [ 

/The author of this article claims that the "English-speaking j 

""race" is universally recognized as having the greatest 
capacity for and system of colonization^/ 

6. The 1964 edition had this to say: 

/This article states that colonialism has taken on a negative 
"connotation with many critics of European policy who consider 
it immoral and illegal. The article also notes the attempts 
by Great Britain to keep its colonies affiliated with it 
through the commonwealth in the mid-20th century, though 
reforms were hastened by colonial unrest and United States 

pressures^/ 

I 
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^"Colony," The Encyclopaedia Britannica , 11th ed. (Cambridge, 
England: at the University Press, 1910) VI, 716. 



[ ^"Colony,” Encyclopaedia Britannica (Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 

\ Chicago, 1964), VI, 85. 
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SECTION III 



EUROPEAN IMPERIALISM 

This section explores the origins of what historians have called 
the "New Imperialism," which developed late ip the nineteenth century. 
Unlike Athena, expansionism did not spring full grown on the American 
continent isolated from the rest- of the world but was, rather, part of a 
Western phenomenon of that era. 

A. Capitalism and Imperialism 

Traditional interpretations of imperialism stress heavily its 
economic basis. The following charts give some statistical evidence 

about the growth of empires: 

1 . Growth of Empire 8 , 



Dependencies 




1S77 


1890 


1900 


1910 


France 

(Including 

Algeria) 


Area 

Population 


693,900 
8 , 502, 453 


1,195,340 

.29,074,493 


3,740,756 

56,401,860 


4,776,126 

41,653,650 


Qermapy 


Area 

Population 


— 


1,045,525 

2,030,000 


1,027,820 
14, 6S7,C00 


1,027,320 
14, 546,000 


Great 

Britain 


Area 

Population 


t 

7,647,000 

203,345,000 


9,686,140 
306,546,365 . 


11,605,233 

345,222,339 


11,345,894 

351,236,331 


Italy 


Area 

Population 


— • 


. 336,070 

■ 5,958,000 


183,500 

850,000 


175,513 

867,000 


Japan 


Area 

Population 


— 


. — 


— 


27,264 

3,4S4,S6S 


Portugal 

i 


Area 

Population 


709,469 

3,258,141 


402,066 

3,588,951 


801 ,060 
9,216,707 


802,952 

9,144,316 


United , 
States 0 


Area 

Population 


— 


— 


174,491 

10,548,232 


137,962 

8,777,285 



a Area represented in square miles. All statistics drawn from The, 
Statesman 1 p Year-Book (Macmillan and Co., London) for the year indicated. 
Figures for Africa in the period are probably unreliable. 

^Oklahoma, previously a territory, became a state in 1907. 
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4* * One of those commenting on the economic scene at the beginning of 

the twentieth century was Nikolai Lenin, Vnile in exile in Switzerland, 

he wrote the following in 1916:^ 

« 

j [Lenin claims that capitalistic countries are by inclination 

and necessity imperialistic.' He describes how capitalistic 
imperialism has divided the world into colony-owning countries, 
colonies, and financially and diplomatically dependent countries.] 

( • 

9. Ideology f Politics, and Imperialism 

Some of the statesmen and capitalists who w.ere responsible for much 



of .the "New Imperialism" did not at all agree with Lenin* s brand of 



economic determinism. They i*lt other forces at work. . 

1« Cecil Rhodes found a fortune in diamonds in South Africa and remained 



to found an empire. • Dreaming of Anglo-Saxon world dominion, he believed 
* 

i* was his duty to work to this end. in a letter to a friend he explained 

« * i 

[Rhodes is quoted from three different statements in which he 
argues for the expansion of Anglo-Saxon civilization over the 
rest of the world and the eventual unification of the world 
under the control of Anglo-Saxons. He dismisses the moral 
arguments against expansion as being irrelevant because of the 
.inevitability of European dominance.] 



2 



CecjLT Rhodes had read Darwin, 



and Darwin had written: 



.[Darwin claims that the civilized races will eventually 
"exterminate and replace" the uncivilized races.] 

Perhaps the most revealing statement Rhodes made was:^ 



[Rhodes expresses regret that he cannot annex the planets.] 



V. I. Lenin, Imperialism. The Highest Stage of Can tel ism (Inter- 
national Publishers, New York, 1939), 78, 79, 82-86. (Footnotes omitted). 
(3y permission of International Publishers • Co. , Inc.) 

Stuart Cloote, Against. Those. Three (Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 
1945), 119, 269, 181-182. ' 

* 3 

As quoted in Ibid . f 183. 
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10 

• 2. In 1S90 Karl Pearson, a famous British Scientist, said in a lecture 
entitled "National Life from the Standpoint of Science"; 5 

[Pearson claims advanced civilization is produced 

through competition between the races and the survival of 
the fittest.] 

* • 

3. The popular German lecturer Heinrich von Treitschke during the same 

6 

period wrote in a book translated under the tL tie Politics : 

Cvon Treitschke justifies war as part of the "law of life." 
Furthermore, peace i3 not only impossible but immoral.] 

Consider these remarks by another German, Friedrick von Bernhardi: 7 

[Bcrnhardi justifies war as a political necessity and 
necessary for "biological, social and moral progress."] 

5* Another empire builder was H. M. Stanley. He penetrated the Congo 
basin to find Livingston for the New York Herald Tribune and an eager read- 
ing public. He remained to establish the enormous Congo Free State for 
Leopold of Belgium. Here his wife explains his motives:** 

[Stanley* s wife describes Stanley's plans for the civilizing and 
economic development of the Congo.] 

• 6. Jules Ferry, premier of France in 1881 and again in the period 1383- 

1835, had extended French domination over Tunis in North Africa, Annam and 

Tonkin in Indo-China, J&dagascar in the Indian Ocean, and part of 

Somaliland on the east coast of Africa. On July 28, 1885 ho defended 

9 

his policy before the French Senate. 

r r 

Quoted in Carl A. Becker, Modern History (Silver Burdett Company, 

New York, 1952), 652. * * 9 

! ‘ 6 Ibicl., 653c. 

' 7 Ibid . 

^Dorothy Stanley, ed., £he Autobiography. &£ Sir Henry Morton Stanley 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 1909), 333. 

^Thomas F. Power, Jr., Jules Ferry a^g &ha Renaissance g£ French 

Imperialism (Xing's Crown Press, New York, 1944), 191-192. (Footnotes 
onuttsd )• 
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11 



[Ferry justifies Trance’s colonial policy by relating it to the 
rightful expansion of civilization and the necessary develop- 
ment of markets. The alternative, as he sees it, is for France 
to abdicate its place as a first rank power.] 

7. A .much more extensive defense of colonialism was given by Joseph 

Chamberlain before the British House of Commons in 1893- In reply to a 

speech by a member of the opposition voicing fear that the dispatch of 

an investigating mission to Uganda would lead to further British expansion 

10 

in the area,' Mr. Chamberlain stated: 

[ Chamberlain argues the necessity of sacrifice in colonizing 
Uganda. Ho discusses the advantages of this colonization in 
humanitarian and economic terms.] 





Charles W. Boyd, ed.. 

Company Ltd., London, 1915.), 

* 

% 



Ik* Chamberlain [ a. .Speeches (Constable and 
342-353# Passim. 
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SECTION IV 

AMERICA FACES IMPERIALISM 

Two questions should be kept uppermost as you read the documents in 
this section. First, are there any differences between American imperialism 
and the European variety? Second, does our imperialist past shed light on 
our present problems? 

The section is divided into. three parts: the first deals with the 

ideas current at the turn of the century; the second is concerned with the 
fight over the annexation of the Philippines; the third traces our' problems 
in the Caribbean in the twentieth century. Over all hangs the question of 
whether or not imperialism can be justified. 



A. The Spirit of the Age 

No man, no party, can fight with any chance of final success 
against a cosmic tendency, no cleverness, no popularity, avails 
against the spirit of the age. . . . 

John Hay, 1904 

The spirit of any period is, in part, a reflection of the ideas of the 
time. You have come in contact with the ideas of some Europeans of this 
period. Here are three selections which reflect the ideas current in 
America at the close of the 19th century. • 

1 . The first selection is from a widely read book, Our Country , by the 

American minister Josiah Strong, which was published in 1885:^ 

It is not necessary to argue to those for whom I write that the two 
great needs of mankind, that all men may be lifted up into the light of the 
highest Christian civilization, are, first, a pure, spiritual Christianity, 

• and, second, civil liberty. Without controversy, these are the forces which, 
in the past, have contributed most to the elevation of the human race, and 
they must continue to be, in the future, the most efficient ministers to its 



^Josiah Strong, Our Country (The American Home Missionary Society, 
New York, 1885), 161-180 passim . 
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progress. It follows, then, that the Anglo-Saxon, as the great representa- 
tive of these two ideas, the depositary of these two greatest blessings, 
sustains peculiar relations to the world’s future, is divinely commissioned 
to be, in a peculiar sense, his brother’s keeper. Add to this the fact of 
his rapidly increasing strength in modern times, and we have well nigh a 
demonstration of his destiny. In 1700 this race numbered less than 
6,000,000 souls. In 1800, Anglo-Saxons (I use the term somewhat broadly to 
include all English-speaking peoples) had increased to about 20,500,000, 
end in 1880 they numbered nearly 100,000,000, having multiplied almost 
five-fold in eighty years. At the end of the reign of Charles II, the 
English colonists in America numbered 200,000. ' During these two hundred 
years, our population has increased two hundred and fifty-fold. And the 
’expansion of this race has been no less remarkable that its multiplication. 
In one century the United States has increased its territory ten-fold, 

- while the enormous acquisition of foreign territory by Great Britain — and 
chiefly within the last hundred years— is wholly unparalleled in history. 
This mighty Anglo-Saxon race, though comprising only one-fifteenoh part of 
mankind, now rules more than one-third of the earth* s surface, and more 
than one-fourth of its people. And if this race, while growing from 
6,000,000 to 100,000,000, thus gained possession of a third portion of the 
earth, is it to be supposed that when it numbers 1,000,000,000, it will 
lose the disposition or lack the power to extend its sway? ... 



It is not unlikely that, before the close of the next century, this 
race will outnumber all the other civilized races of the world. Does it 
not look as if God were not only preparing in our Anglo-Saxon civilization 
the die with which to stamp the peoples of the earth, but as if he were 
also massing behind that die the mighty power with which to press it? Xy 
confidence that this race is eventually to give its civilisation to man- 
kind is not based on mere numbers— China forbidl I look forward to what 
the world has never yet seen united in the same race; viz., the greatest 
numbers, apd the highest civilization. 



There can be no reasonable doubt that North America is to be the great 
home of the Anglo-Saxon, the principal seat of his power, the center of his 
life ana influence. . . . Our continent has room and resources and climate, 
it lies in the pathway of the nations, it belongs to the zone of power, 
and already, among Anglo-Saxons, ’ do we lead in population and wealth. • . • 



But we are to have not only the larger portion of the Anglo-Saxon race 
for generations to come, we may reasonably expect to develop the highest 
type of Anglo-Saxon civilization. If human progress follows a law of 
development, if 

'•Time's noblest 'offspring is the last," 
our civilization should be the noblest; for we are 

"The heirs of all the ages in the foremost files of time," 
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snd not only do we occupy the latitude of power, but our Irnfl is the 1 

^o be .occupied in that latitude . ... Whipple says: "There has never been 

a great migration that did not result in a new form of national genius." 

Our national genius is Anglo-Saxon, but not English, its distinctive type 
is tne result of a finer nervous organization, which is certainly being 
developed in this country. . . . The roots of civilization are the nerves; 
and other things being equal, the finest nervous organization will produce 
the highest civilization, . . . The physical changes accompanied by mental, 
which are taking place in the people of the United States are apparently to 

saapt men to the demands of a higher civilization During the War of 

the Confederacy, the Medical Department of the Provost Marshal General’s 
3ureau gathered statistics from the examination of over half a million of 
men. . . . Americans v/ere found to be superior to Englishmen not only in 
height, but also in chest-measurement and weight. Such facts afford more 
than a hint that the higher civilization of the future will not lack an 
adequate physical basis in the people of the United States. 



Mr. Darwin is not only disposed to see, in .the superior vigor of our 
people, an illustration of his favorite theory of natural selection, but 
even intimates that the world's history thus far has been simply prepara- 
tory for our future, and tributary to' it. He says: "There i*s apparently 

much oruth in the belief that the wonderful progress of the United Spates, 
as well as the character of the people, are the results of natural selection; 
for the more energetic, restless, and courageous men from all parts of 
Europe have emigrated during the last ten or twelve generations to that 
great country, and have there succeeded best. Looking at the distant 
future, I do not think that the Rev. Mr. Zincke takes an exaggerated view 
when he says: ’All other series of events — as that which resulted in the 

culture of mind in Greece, and that which resulted in the Empire of Rome- 
only. appear to have purpose and value when viewed in connection with, or 
rather as subsidiary to, the great stream of Anglo-Saxon emigration to the 
West, * " 



There is abundant reason to believe that the Anglo-Saxon ra.ee is to be, 
is, indeed, already becoming, more effective here than in the mother country, 
xhe marked superiority of this race is due, in large measure, to its highly 
mixed origin. . . . Concerning our future, Herbert Spencer says: "One 
great result is, I think, tolerably clear. From biological truths it is to 
oe inferred that the eventual mixture of the allied varieties of the Aryan 
race, forming the population, will produce a more powerful type of man 
than has hitherto existed, and a type of man more plastic, more adaptable, 
more capable of undergoing the modifications needful for complete social 
life. I think, whatever difficulties they may have to surmount, and what- 
ever tribulations they may have to pass through, the Americans may reasonably 
look forward to a time when they will have produced a civilization grander 
than any the world has known'.' . . . * 
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Among the most striking features of the Anglo-Saxon is his money- 
. making power— a power of increasing importance in the widening commerce 
of the world’s future. We have seen, in a preceding chapter, that, 
al enough England is by far the richest nation of Europe, we have already 
outstripped her in the race after wealth, and we have only begun the 
development of our vast resources. 



Again, another marked characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon is what 
may be called an instinct or genius for colonising. His unequaled 
energy, his indomitable perseverance, and his personal independence, 
msde^him a pioneer. He excels all others in pushing his way into new 
countries. It ^was those in whom this tendency was strongest that came 
to America, and this inherited tendency has been further developed by the 
westward sweep of successive generations across the continent. So notice- 
able has this characteristic become that English visitors remark it. 
Cnarles Dickens once said that the typical American would hesitate to 
enter heaven unless assured that he could go further west. 



. Again, nothing more manifestly distinguishes the Anglo-Saxon that 
his^mtense and persistent energy; and he is developing in the United 
States an energy which, in eager activity and effectiveness, is oeculiar- 
ly American Moreover, our social institutions are stimulating. 



In Europe the various ranks of society are, like the strata of the earth. 

+*•? va/s 3 mi * * 



fixed ana fossilized. There can be no great change without a terrible up- 
heaval, a social earthquake. Here society is like the waters of the sea, 
mobile; as General Garfield said, and so signally illustrated in his own 
expedience, that which is at the bottom today may one day flash on the 
crest of the highest wave. Every one is free to become whatever he can 
make of himself; free to transform himself from a rail-splitter or a tanner 
or a canal-boy, into the nation’s President. Our aristocracy, unlike that 

0 p^ U^0 ^ e, °^ en C0Ir * ers * Wealth, position, influence, are prizes 

pfxered for energy; and every farmer’s boy, every apprentice and clerk, 
every friendless and penniless immigrant, is free to enter the lists. Thus 
many causes co-operate to produce here the most forceful end tremendous 
energy ‘in the world. 



v/hat is the significance of such facts? These tendencies infold the 
xuture; they are the mighty alphabet with which God writes his prophecies, 
^yye not by a careful laying together of the letters, spell out something 
of his meaning? It seems to me that God, with infinite wisdom and skill, is 
orainmg the Anglo-Saxon race for an hour sure to come in the world’s future. 
Heretofore there has always been in the history of the world a comparatively, 
unoccupied land westward, into which the crowded countries of the East have 
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poured their surplus populations. But the widening waves of migration, 
wnich millenniums ago rolled east and west from the valley of the Euphrates, 
meet oo-day on our Pacific coast. There are no more new worlds. The 
unoccupied arable lands of the earth are limited, and will soon be taken. 

ne time is coming when the pressure of population on the means of cub- 
sistence will^be felt here as it is now felt in Europe and Asia. Then 
will the world enter upon a new stage of its history — the final competition 
~ ~ - r -- nces *' fag w hich the An£lo-3 axon is being schooled. Long before the 
ohousand millions are here, the mighty centrifugal tendency, inherent in 
tnis Soock and strengthened in the United States, will assert itself, 
iher. this race of uncoupled energy, with all the majesty of numbers and 
uhe might. of wealth behind it — the representative, let us hope, of the 
largest liberty, the purest Christianity, the highest civilization — having 
developed peculiarly aggressive traits calculated to • impress its institu-° 
i/ions upon mankind, will spread itself over the earth. If I read not amiss, 
tnis. powerful race will move down upon Mexico, down ‘upon Central and South 
america, out upon the islands of the sea, over upon Africa 'and beyond. And 
can any one doubt that the result of this competition of ^aces will be 
the '’survival of the fittest"? "Any people," says Dr. Bushnell, "that is 
pnysiologically advanced in culture, though it be only in a degree beyond 
anotner which is mingled with it on strictly equal terms, is sure to live 
covn and finally live out its inferior. Nothing can save the inferior 
race out a ready and pliant assimilation. * Whether the feebler and more 
abject races are going to be regenerated and raised up, is already very 
much of a question. What if it should be God’s plan to people the world 
with. oetter and finer material? Certain it is, whatever expectations we 
may^ indulge, that there is a tremendous overbearing surge of power in the 
Cnnstian nations, whioh, if the others arc hot speedily raised to some 
vastly higher capacity, will inevitably submerge and bury them forever. 

Tnese great populations of Christendom — what are they doing, but throwing 
out their colonies on every side, «*nd populating themselves, if I may so° 
3peak, into the possession of all ‘countries and climes?" To this result 
no war of extermination is needful; the contest is not one of arms, \>ut 
ftn< ? of civilization. "At the present day," says Mr, Darwin, 
civilized nations are everywhere supplanting barbarous nations, excepting 
where the climate opposes a deadly barrier; and they succeed mainly, 
though not exclusively, through their arts, which are the products of 
j^ne intellect?" Thus the Finns were supplanted by the Aryan races in 
Europe and Asia, the Tartars by the Russians, and thus the aborigines of 
Nor oh America, Australia and New Zealand are now disappearing before the 
al-.- conquering Anglo-Saxons. It would seem as if these inferior tribes 
were only precursors of a superior race, voices in the wilderness crying: 
"Prepare ye the way of the Loral "... 
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In my own mind, there is no doubt that the Anglo-Saxon is to exercise 
the commanding influence in the world's future; but the exact nature of 
that influence is, as yet, undetermined. How far his civilization will 
be materialistic and atheistic, and how long it will take thoroughly to 
Christianize and sweeten it, how rapidly he will hasten the coming of the 
kingdom wherein avelleth righteousness, - or how many ages he may retard it, 
is still uncertain; but it is now being swiftly determined . . . . When 
Napoleon drew up his troops before the Mamelukes, under the shadow of 
the Pyramids, pointing to the latter, he said to his soldiers: "Remem- 

ber that from yonder heights forty centuries look down on you." Men 
of this generation, from the pyramid top of opportunity on which God has 
set us, we look down on forty centuries 1 We stretch our hands into the 

future with power to mold the destinies of unborn millions. 



"We are living, we are dwelling, 
In a grand and awful time, 

In an age on ages telling— 

To be living is sublime I" 



Notwithstanding the great perils which threaten it, I cannot think 
our civilization will perish; but I believe it is fully in the hands 
of the Christians of the United States, during the next fifteen or twenty 
years, to hasten or retard the coming of Christ's kingdom in the world 
by hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of years. We of this generation and 
nation occupy the Gibralter of the ages which commands the world's future. 



2. While the Reverend Strong continued to preach the coming of 

■$! 

the Anglo-Saxon millennium, his contemporaries were singing a new 
hymn; 2 



[This hymn glorifies the task of building a "Kingdom of the 
right" as part of God's plan.] 



2 Willism DeWitt Hyde, 1904, in The P ilgrim ' Hymnal (The Pilgrim 
Press, Boston, 1931), 31 6. ° 
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3. Admiral Alfred T. Mahan, a highly respected American naval officer, 
was one of the American representatives to the first Peace Conference at 



The Hague in 1S99. Here he discusses arbitration and the nature of w sr:^ 

x- conv ^ c ^ on a nation is the conviction of the macs of individuals 

onereof, and eo.ch individual has therefore a personal responsibility for 
the opinion he holds on a question of great national, or international, 
moment.. Let us look, each of us, — and especially each of us who fears 
God,“~ into his own inner heart, and ask himself how far, in his personal 
life,, he is prepared to accept arbitration. Is it not so that the reply 
must be, "In doubtful questions of moment, wherever I. possibly can, know- 
ing, my necessary, inevitable proneness to one-sided views, I will seek 
an impartial adviser, that my bias may be corrected; but when that has 
been done, when I have sought what aid I can, if conscience still com- 
mends, it, I must obey. From that duty, burdensome though it may' be, no 
man can relieve me. Conscience, diligently consulted, is to the man the 
voice of God; between God and the man no other arbiter comes." And if 
this be so, a pledge beforehand is impossible. I cannot bind myself for ' 
a future of which I as yet know nothing, to abide by the decision of any 
other judge than my own conscience. . . . 



A concrete instance, however, is always more comprehensible and 
instructive than a general discussion. Let us therefore take the incidents 
and conditions which preceded our’ recent war with Spsin. ... In the 
island of Cuba, a powerful military force, —government it scarcely could 
be called, — foreign to the island, was holding a small portion of it in 
enforced subjection, and was endeavoring, unsuccessfully, to reduce the 
remainder. In pursuance of this attempt^ measures were adopted that 
inflicted immense misery and death upon great numbers of the population. . . , 
Zlty had become apparent to military eyes that Spain could not* subdue the 
island, nor restore orderly conditions. The suffering was terrible, and 
was unavailing. 



Under such circumstances, does any moral obligation lie upon a 
powerful neighboring state? Or, more exactly, if there is borne in upon 
the moral consciousness of a mighty people . . . that the duty of stopping 



i 



^Alfred T. Mahan, Lessons of th§ .War with Snsin and Olher Articles 
(Little, Brown, and Company, -Boston, 1899), 220-233 oassin . 
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.the evil rests upon them, what is to be done with such a case of 
conscience? Could the decision of another, whether nation or court, excuse 
our nation from the ultimate responsibility of its own decision? But, 
granting that it might have proved expedient to call in other judges, 
when we had full knowledge of the circumstances, what would have been our 
dilemma if, conscience commanding one course, we had found ourselves 
antecedently bound to abide by the conclusions of another arbiter? For 
let us not deceive ourselves. Absolutely justifiable, nay, imperative, 
as most of us believe our action to have been, when tried at the bar of 
conscience, no aroitral court, acceptable to the two nations, would have 
decided as our own conscience did. A European diplomatist of distinguished 
reputation, 01 a small nation likeliest to be unbiassed, so said to me 
personally, and it is known that more than one of our own ablest inter- 
national lawyers held that we "were acting in defiance of international 
law as.it now exists; just as the men who resisted the Fugitive Slave Law 
acted in defiance of the statute law of the land. Decision must have 
gone against us, ... on the legal merits. of the case. Of the moral 
question the arbiter could take no account; it is not there, indeed, that 
moral questions must find their solution, but in the court of conscience. 
Referred to arbitration, doubtless the Spanish flag would still fly over 
Cuba. ... 



Step by step, in the past, man has ascended by means of the sword, 
and his more recent gains, as well as present conditions, show that the 
time has not yet come to kick down the ladder which has so far served him. 
Three hundred years ago, the people of the land in which the Conference 
Was assembled wrenched with the sword civil and religious neace and 
national independence from the tyranny of Spain. Then began the disin- 
tegration of her empire, and the deliverance of peoples from her oppression, 
but this was completed only last year, and then again by ths sword — of 
the United States, 

In the centuries which have since intervened, what has not "justice, 
with valor armed, " when confronted by evil in high places, found itself 
compelled to effect by resort to the sword? To it was due the birth of 
. our own nation , • • • The control, to good from evil, of the devastating 
xire of the French Revolution and of Napoleon was due to the sword. The 
long line of illustrious names and deeds ... lias in our times culminated - 
if .indeed the end is even yet nearly reached — in the new birth of the 
United States by the extirpation of human slavery, and in the downfall, 
but yesterday, of a colonial empire identified with tyranny. What the 
sword, and it supremely, tempered only by the stern demands of justice 
and of conscience, and the loving voice of charity, has done for India 
and for Egypt,. is a tale at once too long and too well known for repetition 

x^ 5 x* indeed, is not adequate to all progress; there are resistances 

what can be overcome only by explosion. • . 
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